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ABSTRACT 

Observational learning requires exposure to modeling 
cues, acquisition of the ability to reproduce what is seen or heard, 
and acceptance of the model* s behavior as a guide for one*s own 
actions, as imitation, counter- imitation, dis inhibition, or 
inhibition. In this overview paper, the author considers a large body 
of research, especially that commissioned by the Television and 
Social Behavior program of the National Institute of Mental Health, 
and concludes that children are exposed to a great variety of 
aggressive models and do acquire and are able to reproduce aggressive 
behavior. Evidence on children* s acceptance of aggressive behaviors 
is described as complex, subtle, and dependent on such factors as 
rewards to the model, whether the model is seen as fantasy or 
reality, the observer* s home life, and the situations in which he 
finds himself. However, the author feels that the accumulated weight 
of the evidence from so many studies justifies the conclusion that at 
least under sane circumstances, exposure to televised aggression can 
lead children to accept what they have seen as a partial guide for 
their own actions. (Author/RH) 
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" what nr? the effect* upon children of observing violent television pro- 
Kim.tsV The is one which ha» been continually poscci since too 

adVcnl of television sets r.s a common fixture in the American home 
’*l,iic<t :v o decani f:?o. Answers to it. based both on simple opinion 
and on rescrtch which refiecis varying clnprecs uf se?nixt:c?.:i-.jr. and 
imprecision of the convexity of the phenomenon, have ranged horn 
cooiV-eM that the r.iceiun ,% « lnfiiu-ncc is r.nuormly penu- 

cions to ei-iinllv p,!m assertions that watching cnicrusir.inem fare 

can do iil.ie to shape chik’rou’s «ccinl tchnvioi . 
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2 * ' ‘ ' TELEVISION AND SOCIAI U' ARNINO 

Although literally hundreds of studies hnvc been focused directly or 
indirectly on television nnd its effects upon youngsters since tho 1950s, 
the series of investigations recently commissioned by the Television and 
Social Behavior program of the National Institutes of Mental Health 
constitutes one of the first systematic and purposefully coordinated at- 
tempts to employ the efforts of n large group of researchers with rele- 
vant expertise and diverse viewpoints. Five of these commissioned pa- 
pers— four experimental reports nnd a litcatnre review— appear in the 
subsequent chapters of this book. The purpose of the present paper is 
to providi a relatively brief overview of the research from which these 
contributions grew, and to identify and consider both the^ points of 
agreement and the inconsistencies that exist among them.. This task can 
best be served by beginning with synopses of the theoretical and meth- 
odological questions which relate to the study of television and aggres- 
sion. * . 

The scientific issue most fundamentally related to the particular ques- 
tion of the effects of television revolves around the nature of observe 
tionnl learning, i.c., the way in which the behavior of children (and 
adults changes as a function of exposure to the behavior of others. 
Thus, it is to basic and applied research and theory in this area that we 
will first turn our attention. 

Regardless of their particular theoretical affiliations, investigators in- 
terested in socialisation have virtually all acknowledged that a child s 
values, knowledge, and behavior may be developed and molded, at least 
in part, by observational learning. Specifically, research studies have 
shown that the simple observation of others can be very potent in chang- 
ing such widely varied aspects of social behavior as a child’s willingness 
to aid others (c.g. , Rosenhan and White, 1967). his ability^ to display self- 
control (c.g.. Bandura and Mischcl, 1965), and his learning of language 
rules (c.g.. Lichen. Odom, Hill, and Hulf, 1969). Young children’s ob- 
servation of others on film has been shown to produce an impressive 
level of learning of unfamiliar behaviors (Coates and Hartup, 1969), to 
increase children’s sharing (iSrvan and Walbek, 1970), and to markedly 
reduce phobic reactions (Bandura and Men love, 1968; Hill, Liebert, and 

Mou, 1968). .. ... 

This list represents only a few examples from the impressive body of 
evidence which suggests that learning by observation is a critical aspect 
of the social learning processes through which the child is informed 
about the work: around hint and molded into an adult member of his so- 
ciety vRundura, 1969; Bryan and Schwartz, 1971; Liebert and Spicgler. 
1970 ). It is therefore . understandable that professionals and laymen 
alike have become increasingly interested in and concerned about deter- 
mining the nature ?•«« extent to which* such social learning occurs as a 
fu nciic.n of • vie v i.vioa viewing by children. 
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Dofinltions and distinctions 

s 

A number of different types of phenomena may* and have been, sub- 
sumed under the general classification of observational learning. Thus» 
in order to avoid confusion regarding the terms used, a series of defini- 
tions is provided below (cf. Lichen and Spicglor, 1970). These defini- 
tions will be employed consistently in the remainder of this paper and 
may prove helpful In clarifying both the factual and the theoretical is- 
sues which must be addressed periodically as we proceed, 

Modeling. Modeling refers to the observed behavior of others, 

• whether presented through direct demonstrations or through films, tele* 
vision, or stories which are heard or rend. When modeling cues arc pre- 
sented by direct exposure to other persons, the phenomenon hns typical- 
ly been referred to as live modeling, while the behavior of others as ob- 
served in movies, television, and other representative media is usually 
considered to fall in the general category of symbolic modeling. 

Observational learning. Any and all of the demonstrated 
consequences of exposure to modeling will be subsumed under the ttrm 
observational learning. Observational learning can take several 
different forms and may therefore be measured in a number of different 
ways, depending upon the interests of a particular investigator or the 

nature of a particular issue. ... 

Acquisition vs acceptance. 1 ho broadest distinction among the vnr- 
ious f oi ins of observational ie«*n»ug, introduced by Alcci t L,.noura and 

• Richard Walters (lWj almost a decade ago. is between acquisition or 
the ability to reproduce previously unfamiliar acts as a function of ob- 
servational learning and the subsequent acceptance and spontaneous 
performance of behaviors that are the same as. or similar to, those 
which have been observed. A child may observe and remember a partic- 
ular adult’s manner of speech, the particular expressions which he uses, 
or the novel forms of helping (or hurting) others which the exemplar dis- 
plays without necessarily adopting any of these churucteiislics. None- 
theless, if the observer can reproduce or describe the behavior he has 
witnessed (for example, when asked to do so), then the most basic form 

. of observational learning, the acquisition of new behaviors, has oc- 

curred. • . , . „ . 

The possibility that behavior can be acquired observationally ana re- 
tained, without necessarily being performed immediately, has important 
implications for our understanding of the effects of both television and 
other observational learning opportunities. If a child has learned some 
new behavior, then he clearly possesses the potential to prouitcc it if (oi 
when'l he finds himself in a situation in which such a performance ap- 
pears to be desirable, useful, or likely to serve his own purposes. Thus, 
all hough learning does not necessarily lead to action, it does make 
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4 , 1 1 ’• TEI.KVISION AND SOCIAI. t.KARNINO 

possible the performance of otherwise unavailable forms of soclul res- 
ponses. Exposure to novel modeling cues therefore changes the poten- 
tial range of activities which a child may display when stressed, for 
example, or provoked, or called upon to act in a situation where these 
otherwise dormant skills appear to become potentially useful. 

Finally, it should be noted that acceptance of another's behavior as a 
guide for one's own does not necessarily imply an increase in similarity 
between the behavior of the model and that of the observer. The child 
who sees a peer burned by a hot stove will typically become tosalikely to . 
touch the dangerous appliance than previously; he accepts the exem- 
plar's actions and consequences as a guide for what he should nor do. 

Direct imitiuive effects rs. inhibitioihdiswhibitioiL Many observation- 
ally burned behaviors do lead to acceptance, cither Immediately or 
when environmental conditions arc conducive. Researchers have noted 
two related but distinguishable kinds of imitative performance: direct 
iniiuitivc c fleets uiul inhibition or dtsinhibiiioit chests* The concept of 
direct imitation refers to whether the observer endeavors to exactly re- 
produce ot mimic the behavior which he has observed. A child who re- 
peats exactly some of the expressions used by his father, and a child 
who precise!'’ matches tire kicking, hitting, and other forms of attack 
against a plastic Bobo doll which he has seen displayed in a brief movie, 
are both showing direct imitative effects. Likewise, the child in our ear- 
lier example vtho now avoids the stove is engaging in direct countenml- 

tatbn. . , # , 

In contrast, the inhibition-disinhibition dimension refers to the per- 
formance of behaviors which fall in the same gcncraUfcss as those ob- 
served, but may be different in virtually all particulars-. Thus, for exam- 
ple. a child who secs his parent donate money to a charity and subse- 
quently becomes more likely to share chocolate cake with his little sis- 
ter, is showing a disinhibition (or response facilitation) regarding the 

class of sharing. t 

Inhibition as a function of observational learning represents the other 
side of the coin from disinhibition. For example, the child who, on the 
first day of class in the third grade, sees that the new. teacher punishes 
one of his classmates sharply for adamantly announcing his refusal to 
comply with a particular request, may subsequently become less t likely 
to turn in hi? first homework assignment late, bailing to turn in home- 
work on time and speaking out inappropriately in class are hardly identi- 
cal behaviors in terms of the particular acts which they involve. Howev- 
er, they fall into a common class of behavior-— disobedience to the dic- 
tates of the teacher— and thus the behavior of the observer may be 
’ traced to the behavior of (and subsequent consequences to) the model. 
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Integration of procosses: tho three stages of 
observational learning * 

The processes of observational learning outlined above may now be 
seen to involve three stages: 1) the observer must be exposed :o model- 
ing cues; 2) he must acquire and be able to reproduce what he has st n 
or heard; 3) he may or may not accept the 
for his own actions. Thus, step 3 may be man dfested in 
(I e.. the observer 1 * behavior becomes more like that of the model than 
picviZjXwhich can involve either direct imitation, or dlstnhibition 
or both. Alternatively, the effects of modeling may produce countcnmi- 
tativc effects (direct counterimitation or inhibition), hnally, exposure 
and acquisition can occur without lending to acceptance, a result which 
may be thounhl of as nonimitation. These steps, and the alternatives 
Involved at each of thorn, are shown graphically ut Figure l. 
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Figure 1. The tlute stages of observational learning 
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6 TELEVISION AND SOCIAL LEARNING 

Figure 1 also suggests that children's exposure to aggressive televi- 
sion programming, a situation in which observational learning may po- 
tentially occur, may have a number of different effects. Evidence of 
each of the possibilities shown is available. However, before we con- 
sider these substantive findings, it will be helpful to distinguish among 
the methods which have been employed to obtain them. 

Research approaches to the study of television 
and aggression 

Three somewhat different research strategies, each with strengths and 
weaknesses, have been employed to explore the question of the effects 
of television upon children: survey techniques, correlational studies , 
and ex perimcnlal investigations. 

Surveys. The survey technique typically involves identifying a rela- 
tively large sample of persons (usually several hundred respondents or 
more), preferably representative of the population at large in terms of 
age socioeconomic and ethnic backgrounds, and systematically obtain- 
ing questionnaire information about such things as the frequency with 
which they (or their children) watch television, an indication of favorite 
programs, and so on. Surveys can also be used to determine the nature 
and contents of television’s offerings. In the latter category falls the ex- 
tensive and sophisticated surveys cf George Gerbner (1968, 1971), 
which have piovidcd valuable information on the amount and nature of 
current television. 

Like all other research efforts, surveys vary in sophistication and in 
the degree to which we can be confident that their samples reflect the 
larger population (of children, of programs) winch they are designed to 
probe. A paper by LoSciuto (1971) provides some excellent comments 
on the critciia and difficulties which characterize this approach, Briefly, 
it is important that the sample surveyed should be appropriately repre: 
{tentative of the population, large enough that descriptions of the sample 
will closely approximate those of the population, and tapped in such a 
manner as to minimize the probability that the information-gathering 
process will bias the information obtained (cf. Neale and Licbert, in 
press). . - - ~ 

Correlational studies. Correlation, as the name implies, deals with the 
co- or joint-relationship between two or more variables. The method is 
ideally suited to answering questions of the form: “Do variable X and 
variable Y go together orva r y together?” Such questions have often 
been asked about television and aggression. Are children who watch a 
lot of violent television more aggressive than those who watch less? Is 
the social class of the child's parents related to the amount or kind of 
programs he watches? Are boys more likely to be influenced by aggres- 
sive television programs than girls? 5 
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The correlational method is characterized by the fact that all subjects 
are observed under identical (or nearly identical) conditions. The men* 
surements themselves involve preexisting characteristics of the partici- 
pants, so that no effort is made to manipulate or control the events to 
which they arc exposed. While this last characteristic appears, at first 
blush, to be an advantage, it is, in fact, the method's most serious draw- 
back. Without systematically varying the conditions to which subjects 
arc exposed, it is usually not possible to draw causal inferences. A sub- 
stantial correlation between two variables means that each can be "pre- 
dicted'’ from the other statistically, but it does not tell us whether cither 
is the cause of the other. There is, for example, n high positive correla- 
tion between the number of churches in a city end the number of crimes 
committed in that city; the more churches a city has, the more crimes 
are committed. Docs this mean that religion fosters crime? Certainly 
not. Thai crime fosters religion? Unlikely. The correlation is due to a 
third variable- -population— which leads to an increase in botl. churches 
and crime. Or cor;»io'er the possibility of a positive relationship between 
the amount of aggressive television which a child watches and the dc- 
grec to which he behaves aggressively in life situations. From such a 
correlation it might be argued ‘that youngsters who observe aggressive 
television become more likely to aggress as a result of the television fare 
to which they me exposed— that is. that the television programs cause 
the aggressive behavior to some degree. This argument may he true, but 
not as a logical inference from the observed relationship. 

It is possible that some children are both more likely to be aggressive 
in their own behavior and more likely to enjoy watching aggressive pro- 
grams than others, due to some unidentified "third variable." If this 
were the case, aggressive children would not be expected to become less 
aggressive by a change in their television diets, nor would relatively 
unaggressive children become more aggressive as a function of in- 
creased exposure to such programming. It is therefore vital that correla- 
tional results be supplemented by research which permits logical infer- 
ences about causal relationships in order to determine whether a consist- 
ent pattern emerges. For this purpose, the researcher and critic must 
turn to experimental investigations. 

Experimental investigations. In an experimental investigation all sub- 
jects are tic&icd alike except for dlileicnlial exposure to one or more 
manipulated events or independent variables. They are subsequently 
tested on one or more measures (referred to as dependent variables 
which arc expected to be controlled, by or to depend upon the independ- 
ent variable. If the subjects are assigned to groups randomly (so that 
each person had an equal chance of being in any treatment group) or if 
possible initial differences are otherwise controlled or cancelled out, 
then the investigator can conclude that the differences in the independ- 
ent variable (or treatment) cauved or produced differences on the 
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dependent varinblc(s). For this reason, experimental research is widely 
considered to he the most powerful research tool in the social sciences. 

Exposure to aggressive modeling through 
television 

The question of children's exposure to aggressive modeling through 
television may be considered in terms of two components: 1) How much 
of available television fare provides such modeling? 2) How much time 
do children spend in exposure to such content? Excellent survey re- 
search conducted under the auspices of NIMH appears to provide rela- 
tively clear answers to both these questions. 

Frequency of violent content on the commercial networks, Gerbner 
(1971) studied the frequency of overt physical violence during prime 
time and Saturday morning network programs during the fall of I960 and 
compared these data with similar 1967 and 1968 studies which they had 
conducted for the National Commission on the Causes and Prevention 
of Violence. He found that in 1969. as in earlier years, "about eight in 
ten plays still contained violence, and the frequency of violent episodes 
was still about five per play and nearly eight per hour.” The violence 
index (Gerbnor's overall measure cf the frequency with which violent 
acts are portrayed) actually rose for one of the networks, NBC, from 
1968 to 1969. - ■ 

Further, since our primary concern is in programs which arc likely to 
be of particular Interest to children, it is especially important to note that 
cartoons, the most violent of programs in 1967, increased their lead in 
1969. 

Frequency with which children are exposed to violent content. Lyle 
and Hoffman (1971) conducted an extensive survey of media use among 
more than one thousand children from widely varied backgrounds. They 
concluded that “television saturation was almost total; only two percent 
of the students stated that there was not a working TV set in their 
home.” Their data also show that more than one-third of the first grad- 
ers are still watching television at 8:30 p.m. on weeknights, and more 
than one-half of the sixth graders are doing so. Likewise, Stein and 
Fricdcich (1971, this volume) report that, in their sample, television 
watching was repot ted to fcc among the childrens’ most frequent waking 
activities. Lesser (1970) has argued that a child born today will, by the 
ape of 18, have spent more of his life watching television than in any 
other single activity except sleep. 

The pervasiveness of television can be seen even more clearly by 
moving from percentage figures to absolute numbers. McIntyre and 
Teevan (1971), citing the Violence Commission staff reports of 1969, 
remind us that “on one Monday during the period covered, over five 
million children under the age of 12 . . . were still watching between 
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10:30 nnd 11:00 p.m. . . They also point to the commission'* observa- 
tions that "thcic h n pr cal ileal of violent content available, nt all times 
of the day, for nil manner of Intended audience." that "the presentation 
of violence Is typically as a means of achieving virtually any type of 
goal," and that "the use of violence, whether sanctioned or not, Is likely 
to l>e a successful means of obtaining such goals " 

. Moreover, high-violencc programs are among young children's favor- 
ites. In the Lyle and Hoffman report, for example, first grade children 
were found to prefer programs of the sort heavily saturated with viol- 
ence. Twenty-four percent of the children sr.id that cartoons were their 
favorite type of program, while another 13 percent selected detective 
and "hip adventure" proprams as their favorites. A similar pattern was 
found in Stein ci al.'s (1971) study of preschoolers, vhosc parents re- 
ported that they watched mtoons an average of more than seven hours 
per wed:. Ev?n eddt violent programs were watched more than a full 
hour per week by these three- to five-year old children. 

Clearly, the first sta:.e of the observational learning of aggression 
from television, exposure, does occur. At this writing, there appears' to 
be no question that violent television fare is available in overwhelming 
abundance and that children .do watch these programs both frequently 
and regularly. It is to the second stage, acquisition, that we must turn 

next. 

» 

Acquisition 

• . • • 

No one would doubt that children can learn novel forms of behavior—.' 
both words and actions— from simply watching others. It is, however, 
only through systematic research that we are able to see the degree to 
which this form of learning is effectively mediated by television and tele- 
vision-like formats. 

As Stevenson (1971, this volume), in his review of the effects of tele- 
vision on preschool children has observed, the Bull and Dogma (1970) 
evaluation of the instructional effectiveness of Sesame Street provides 
one of the most comprehensive demonstrations of young children’s 
acquisition of knowledge from television. The conclusion drawn by 
these writers is one with implications both for the learning of aggression 
from television and also for the more* appetizing prospect of using posi- 
tive television f:.re for m^ruclional purposes: ". . • television ha- been 
shown to work extremely well as o teaching medium. It achieved this 
result (rellciing to Scs:wie Street] not only in learnings that involve sim- 
ply association (for ex-unple, naming letters) but also in learning that 
involves complex cognitive processes (sorting and classifying) . . ." 

Studies designed to show that brief exposure to novel aggressive be- 
haviors can lead to their acquisition by quite young children have uni- 
formly shown that this influence is potent indeed (Bandura. 1965; Ban- 
dura. Boss and Boss. l%3a; Hicks. 1%5). In one such study, for 
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example, 88 percent of the subjects (3*5 year old boys and f,irls) dis- 
played Imitative agression of novel modeled acts even though they had 
not been ashed to do so and were free to play with attractive, nonaggres- 
sive toys such ns a tea set, crayons, cars «uul trucks, plastic farm ani- 
mals, and the like. ~ 

Particularly striking is the degree to which some of the subjects ap- 
peared to be virtually ’'carbon copies” of the aggressive models whom 
they had observed. Photographs taken by Bandura and his associates 
illustrating these imitative effects are shown in Figure 2. The topmost 
frames show the female model's performance of four novel aggressive 
responses while the middle and bottom frames respectively depict a 
male and a female subject spontaneously reproducing the behaviors 
which they had seen earlier on film. 






f* 




# - 1 source: Courtesy of Or. Albert Bandura 

Figure 2: Photographs from the film Social Learning of Aggression Through Imitation of 
Aggressive Models, illustrating children's ccquisition of aggressive responses 
thYouyh observational learning. 

Further., there is evidence that behavior acquired in this way may be 
recalled for lor.°, periods of time, as evidenced by delayed retests of 
acquisition. Hicks (1965) found that subjects shown a simulated televi- 
sion program similar to those used by Bandura and his associates 
showed substantial acquisition of these behaviors after a sui^le \ iowing, 
this acimisitioa was still in evidence when they were tested again, with- 
out further exposure, six months later. In a second study by the same 
author (Hicks, 196S), about *10 percent of the aggressive responses were 
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found to be retained for a period of eight months. On the basis of these 
data, it is relatively easy to concur with Goranson's (1969) conclusion 
that novel aggressive behaviors can be learned from television and, with 
even limited practice, be retained for impressively long periods of time. 

Since these studies typically involved inanimate rather than human 
victims, and have been mistakenly cxiiicizcd for employing this strategy, 
it may be. helpful to note their rationale explicitly. Bandura (1969) has 
explained the strategy this wayt 

A M*c»aMcftrnin? theory of aggression disiln;*uUhcs the acquMtion of instni- 
im*:Ml responses that have destructive or pain-producing jiotcntiul front l.tc 
cor. Elions gcvcirinf their subsequent performance. Aggressive rcsponie 
patterns are characteristically acquired under nonfru?.tr.itmg con h i tons in 
the absence of injurious intent and often toward inanimate objects. Thus. Tor 
example, military recruits acquire and perfect combat skills through many 
hours of tweet practice and simulated skirmishes; boxcis develop hvruul 
pammcllss abilities bv using pur.clung tags ar.U spurring runners whom they 
do not necessarily it.tcr.d to hurts huntsmen acquire the bussc iu«im«nt« 
of htmtins bv shooting at inanimate targets before they fo out in search of 
c:,nu*. Indeed, if aggressive repertoires were taught only while individual* .. 

Vkcie hostile!)’ moused and «nlert«iir»v*l injuiious designs, many of the tutois 

- #n d learners would probably be maimed during the acquisition phase. ... 

Recall of particular physical acts must, however, be distinguished 
from the acquisition and recr.il of ihe somewhat mot t subtle piot themes 
and relationships which characterize televised stories. In order to ex- 
plore an aspect of this latter issue, Leifer and Roberts (1971, in mis noI* 
urns'! studied ,v:e c&ei cnees in children’s understanding of agression 
which they observed on television. Almost ?00 subjects served in their 
experiment, including kindergarteners, third graders. sixth graders, 
ninth traders. and twelfth graders. The primary purpose of this study 
was to identify age differences in children’s understanding of the mo- 
tives and consequences which attended aggressive acts. Striking age 
differences were obtained, shewing that understanding ot moti\cs and 
consequences increases with age. Specifically, as Leifer and Robeiis 
note: "Kindergarteners could answer only about one-third of the ques- 
tions about either motives or consequences, third graders only about 
one-half, and twelfth graders about 95 percent. Hence the younger sub- 
jects, by our measures, arc not taking in, or retaining, much of the infor- 
mation about motives and consequences in a television program.” . 

The Leifer and Roberts data arc consistent with the findings of Stem 
(1971, in this volume), which show that pie school children were able to 
remember some of the characters and details of the piogtains \\htch 
they were shown in her experimental field study (to be discussed i*i dc* 

. tail in a later section) but that their recall was very far from per.cct. 
These d?.to. seem so show that children v r ill f?dl to ivrcnll inuch of the 
"nonaction” detail in a particular sequence which they have observed 

only once. „ - 

Stevenson (1971, in this volume) has noted that enduring recall of 

such materials would probably be most likely for young children if the 
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material to which the child is exposed produces emotional responses, if 
the observed content is discussed with others. or if a common theme is 
shown repeatedly. Are these conditions met when children watch ag- 
gressive television? 

Osborn and Endslcy (1971) have explored the relationship between 
emotional reactions and program content. They had four* and five-year- 
old children observe a variety of programs, including one containing 
human violence and one containing cartoon violence, as well as cartoon 
and human programs with no violent episodes. Galvanic skin responses 
(a measure of emotional reactivity) revealed that the violent programs, 
and particularly the one containing human violence, produced more 
emotional responses than did the nonviolent programs. Moreover, (and 
of particular interest in terms of the acquisition issue), the children 
showed quite good recall of the contents of the violence programs. In 
fact, recall of the human violence or cartoon violence programs was sig- 
nificantly better than that of the program showing. nonviolent human in- 
teraction. 

With respect to the second point, Lyle and Hoffman (197 P found that 
television programs were subordinate only to school as a topic of dicus- 
sion among youngsters. 

Finally, regarding Stevenson’s third point, we may ask, “To what 
repealed themes and lessons are viewers of violent programs exposed?” 
Gerbner (1971) Iv.s answered lucidly: 

Tr*be able 10 hi! hard and to strike terror in the hearts of one’s opponents— 
thr.t makes on? conn, when the chips arc down. The bettered hero triumphs 
over evil by swbduin?, the bad guy in the end. The last men to hit the dust 
confirms his own f;;;\v o? character and cause. Hurting is a test of virtue, and , 
killing is the ultimate measure, of man. Loss of life. limb, or mind, any dimi- 
nution of the freedom of action, ate the wages of. weakness or sin in the 
symbolic shorthand of ritual drama. . . .The typical plot ends by reaching a 
reassuring and usually foregone conclusion . . 

The data reviewed in this section suggest that children are likely to 
acquire, with the level of repeated exposure which takes place, a good 
dv,al of the aggressive repertoire that they sec in televised violence. In 
fact, by virtue of their popularity and their ability io evoke emotional 
responses, programs containing violence appear particularly likely to be 
learned and retained from televised observational experience. Thus it is 
not surprising that what Goranson (1969) has referred to as the re- 
sponse forms” of aggression can be reproduced by observers easily and 

with a remarkable degree of fidelity. 

The degree to which children arc attentive to or learn from the com- 
plex and occasionally sophisticated nuances of plot, intrigue , and verbal 
agression in the more “adult’’ type of crime dramas is not yet well un- 
derstood. A full p.ra«p of these procedures would require systematically 
varying the characteristics of otherwise unfamiliar inputs and then ex- 
ploring their recall and retention across various time petiod. Rcscaich of 
this, type would be extremely valuable theoretically and could flay an 
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important subsequent role in the development of television programs 
which are designed to teach substantive material and prosocial lessons, 
an appetizing, possibility hinted at both in Stevenson’s paper and in the 
findings of Stein and her associates about the facilitation of prosocinl 
and self-control behavior by Mislsroy.ers Neighborhood. 

* However, notwithstanding the preceding qualifications, it is clear that 
children can and do acquire aggressive behaviors from the type of televi- 
sion fare which is currently available. But the question of whether they 
accept this material its tt guide for their own notions remains. 

Acceptance 

r 

Results reviewed in the foregoing sections clearly show that children 
in our society are exposed to a substantial amount of modeled aggres- 
sion on television, and that repeated exposure to -this fare is likely to 
lead to Requisition of both novel aggressive responses and the percep- 
tion that aggression is often a potent interpersonal technique for serving 
one’s own ends. The remaining, and perhaps most important, question is 
the degree to which children accept and utilize information which they 
have gathered in this way in a variety of performance situations. 

Direct united vs end count enmi tp.iivc onsets. Following the theoreti- 
cal distinctions advanced earlier, our discussion begins with studies of 
direct imitative and countcrimitative effects. There are at least a few 
instances of direct imitation in naturalistic situations which have been 
truly unfortunate, such as a lad who was stabbed while he and his 
friends reenacted scenes from the movie Rebel Without a Cause which 
they had seen on a television rerun {San Francisco Chronicle, 1961), or 
the youngster who doctored the family dinner with ground glass after 
observing this tactic used successfully on a television crime show 
(Schramm. Lyle, and Parker, 1961). A more general (if less dramatic) 
influence of televised aggression upon diiect imitation can be seen fiom 
experimental studies conducted in the laboratory. 

A study by Bandura 0965) is among the most important for a theoreti- 
cal understanding of the nature of direct imitative effects. Bandura had 
children watch a model perform a series of aggressive acts against a 
plastic Bobo doll clown. One group observed the model rewarded for 
this behavior, one observed *lhc model receive no consequences, and 
one observed the model punished. When the children were subsequently 
put in a play situation, those who saw the model rewarded or perform 
without consequences showed a high level of direct imitation. Not sur- 
prisingly, those who observed the punished model, in contrast to the 
other groups, showed relatively few imitative aggressive responses (that 
is, showed countcriniitation). Nonetheless, when children in all groups 
were subsequently asked by the experimenter to re pi educe as many of 
the model’s aggressive acts as they could, and weie offered attractive 
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Incentives for doing so, the previously observed effects of vicarious 
consequences were entirely eliminated and all groups showed a remark* 
ably high and indfornulegree of learning. _ 

Data like the foregoing suggest that when conditions favor activating 
observnuonally learned responses into performance, the likelihood of 
this performance's occurring will not be diminished by the presence of 
vicarious punishment at the time, of observational learning. This evid- 
ence may successfully rebut the argument, made by spokesmen for the 
mass media, that the depiction of violence has no harmful elf eels on 
young observers as long as it is ultimately punished. In the light of re- 
peated demonstrations that vicarious punishment does not impede the 
learning or recall of aggressive acts (cf. Liebert and Fernandez, 1970), it 
appears that these violent offerings can still have profound effects on the 
behavior of the viewers by teaching more aggressive responses. 

Equally ’impressive are children's responses to questions regarding 
direct imitation. When Lyle and Hoffman (1971) asked, first graders 
whether they had ever copied what they had seen on television, more 
than 60 percent said they had done so. Moreover, when they were asked 
to indicate the type of program which they imitated in play activities, 
adventure shows (such as B atm an) led the list. Not surprisingly, these 
imitative activities were largely interpersonal in character; the children 
were much more likely to use television programs os a guide for their 
play activities when playing with friends than when playing alone. 

A recent experiment by Man in, Gelfand, and Hartmann (1970) sug- 
gests why adults may often not be witness to the direct imitation of ag- 
gressive modeling. These investigators exposed children to an aggres- 
sive model and then put them in a situation where aggressive play was 
possible. Some children performed in the presence of adults, some in 
the presence of peers, and some alone. The general pattern of results 
disclosed that the presence of an adult reduced the mount of aggression 
but that the presence of a same-sexed peer increased aggression, rela- 
tive to the control group. Thus, in life situations, the most powerful 
effects of aggressive modeling may occur under circumstances where 
they cannot be observed by parents or other adults. Goransdn (1969), 
citing earlier studies, reached ? similar conclusion: . . parental eval- 

uation or instruction regarding the permissibility of aggression seen in 
media can be effective in controlling aggression imitation, but this com- 
munication may be irrelevant when adults arc not latc-r present to moni- 
tor the child's behavior. " 

That direct imitative effects after observing aggression may occur for 
more than just the type of play activities described above, is indicated 
by the results of several recent experiments. In the first of these (Han- 
ratty. Liebert. Morris, and Fernandez. 1969), four- and five-year-old 
boys from a Sunday school hir.derganen served as subjects. Half the 
subjects observed a two-and on e-half-minutc color sound film in which 
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an adult nude model aggressed against a human clown. The behavior 
displayed bv this symbolic model included sharp and unprovoked verbal 
insults to the clown, shooting at the clown with a toy machine gun, and 
beating the clown vigorously with a plastic mallet. Half the group saw no 

such film. 

Thereafter, half of tlic subjects In each of these croups were permit- 
:J ' Xv in a research room, where they found a human clown stand- 
£ Sn wen as a mallet and a toy gun. The remaining children were 
Ze! in a comparable situation, except that they found a pastcBobo 
S , t he? than a human, The children were left in this situation for en 
minutes, durtr.a which time their aggressive responses toward the 

clown, plastic or human, svere recorded. Not 
did increase children’s aaercssion against the inflated Bobo. rJo\ e , 
of wheihcr the children had seen the aggressive film or no . 
the nnio v ity of tho<e who were placed with the piustic toy exhiuned 
some Zrcsstve aetion. in contrast, of the children who had «ot ob- 
served the movie, none engaged in any sort 

Vffttd ih* hnm?n clown. There are, of course, strong inhibitions *Oi ag 
Zs n«a*Z a huinen being, even one who is attired as a clown and 
fie e was no provocation for doing so. Nonetheless, obrcrvat on of the 
,Ze'sive movie did elicit physical assaults against the human clown, 
including at least one swat with the mallet which was s ha™ enough the 
the victim showed a ted mark on her arm several iioji s later. 

in t second experiment (Hanratty , I9S9), it was again found that a film 
of this ivpe. without other provocation, would lead chitarcn W P'ksj* * 
ly assault a human victim. Moreover, such aggression was oisplaycd oy 
hofh bovs and -iris (only boys had participated in the first experiment) 
and for films in which both an eight-year-old boy and an adult served as 
models. This finding has been essentially repliemed a thud and a fourth 
time with somewhat older boys (Hanratty, 0 N ml, and SuLer, , 
Savitsky Rogers, Izard. and l.icbcrt. 197\).allhoug.un the Ham..t ) 
al, (1971) study, frustration did interact with modeling for these o 
and perhaps more muieitcd obserx crs. # 

Since direct imitative effects dcfinitionally ^’ 9 U'ie a <tircumsmucc v.r- 
t-Hy Wentjcni to the one obsen.d.th^cmar^c, that th.W«l« 

tha. the greatest 

controversy has nwed regarding the adequacy and interpretation of rc- 
sZSts. This is also the area in which greatest research emphas 
ha\ recently been phccd-as evidenced by the tiicUhalall wog 

in the present volume, any almost U.i ot «il 01 me 
st-di-s sponsored bv NIMH, sought evidence about the inhibitory or 
disinhibitory effects of observing aggressive television in terms of a » 
ingness to aggress against othei pel &ons. 
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Inhibitory and dlsinhibitory effects: correlational studies. Several i re- . 
ci'ntly completed correlational studies bear directly on the poMibt tt) 
a tclation- ip between the amount of violence a child observes and he 
amount of aggressive behavior which he displays in naturalistic situa- 

'^Working with adolescent subjects, McIntyre and Teevan (1971) found 
a relatively small but consistent relationship between objective ratings 
of the amount of violence on programs which youngsters reported 
watching and deviant behavior as measured by a variety of ln dices. 
Interestingly, this relationship becomes somewhat stronger if the degr 
of violence of the television programs is assessed by the subject s own 
perceptions than if it is assessed by objective ratings. Likewise, these 
investigators found a positive relationship between the violence . aling 
of the subject's favorite programs and the degree to which hey 
expressed approval of volence. Further, while violence was more likely 
to be approved if it had been rewarded than if it had been punished, 
Mclnty'J and Teevan point out that “whether the characters were 
viewed as behaving the way people ought to act has no cifcct on the 
frequency of approval.” They specilically note: 

Those adolescents \yhose favorite programs arc more violent more frequent- 
ly gnprovc of a tee nsec boy punching or knifing another teenage boy • 
five -it * tvo-rrsm is described «s depwtins violence as a means to an end. or 
vioVire rewarded, teen violence is approved more often than u the Parana 
'me described.* Whether or not the program “shows the way people 

ouuhtto act" does no; infiuer.ee frequency of approval. , , 

In another NIMH-sponsored correctional study, Dominick and 
Greenberg (1971) determined, through tfie use of a questionnaire ec * 
nique, the amount of exposure to television violence for 
fifth- and sixth-grade, boys enrolled in Michigan public schools duiing 
the s'prin* of 1970. Evaluation of the violent content of- the programs 
themselves was based on earlier analyses of newspaper and magazine 
critics (see Greenberg and Gordon, 1971). Exposure was then relates, to 
' r bo«' approval of and willingness to use violence, as measured by 
the items drawn from the Sears Antisocial Aggression sca.e (l 9 ol) and 
the Buss-Durkee Hostility inventory (Buss. 1957) respectively, ^ea- 
surcs were also obtained of the degree to which the boy > pciccix «.a \ ii 
encea< effective and the degree to which they suggested violent so u- 
lions to conflict situations when presented with open-ended questions. 
In this investigation, specific predictions regarding, intcrac .ions be- 
tween familv attitudes and social class on the one hand, 
violent content or. television on the other hand, hau been advanced. 
Consistent with predictions, exposure to aggressive television was relat- 
ed to the bovs' staled willingness to use violence and to their percep- 
tions of its effectiveness when used. The direction of these !'•»“«"£* 
was consistent with hypotheses; higher exposure was associated with 

greater approval. 
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As Dominick and Greenberg note, one of the most intriguing aspects 
of their findings is the tendency for violent exposure to be more often 
associated with violent attitudes for middle-class than for lower-class 
youngsters. It is the case, however, that when the home environment is 
weak in efforts to control the development of aggressive attitudes, then 
the relationship between exposure to violence on television and the 
child’s own attitudes become stronger. In the investigators’ own words: 

. . for relatively average children from average home environments, 
continued exposure to violence is positively related to acceptance of 
aggression as a mode of behavior. When' the home environment also 
tends to ignore the child’s development of aggressive attitudes, this rela- 
tionship is even more substantial and pcihaps more critical.” 

Dominick and Greenberg used the same methods to relate television 
violence and aggressive attitudes for girls. The results closely paralleled 
those for boys, with exposure to such aggressive fare making a “consist- 
ent independent contribution to the child’s notions about violence. The 
greater the level of exposure to television violence, the more the child 
was willing to use violence, to suggest it as a solution to conflict, and to 

perceive it as effective.” _ 

In yet another correlational study conducted for the Television and 
Social Behavior program, McLeod, Atkin and Chaffee (1971) examined 
the relationship between viewing of televised violence and a variety of 
measures of aggressive behavior in two relatively large samples of ado- 
lescents, one in Maryland and another in Wisconsin. The study is note- 
worthy for its careful consideration of multiple correlations among a 
variety of predictor variables and for reports of internal consistency 
among all the measures employed. The outcome of these correlational 
studies may be summarized in the author’s own words: 

Our research shows that ament: both boys and girls at two grade levels (junior' 
high and senior high] the mote the child watches violent television fare, the 
more aggressive he is likely to be as mcasuu d by a variety of self-report mea- 
sures. . . .PiMtialing out (total * viewing time slightly reduces the positive corre- 
lations of violence viewing and aeercssive behavior in most eases, but the basic 
lesult is tl:e same as for the raw cotrelations . . . .Similarly, the partialing out 
of socioeconomic status and school pci forma nee does not alter the basic pattern 
of raw cotrelations. . . .We may conclude, then, that adolescents viewing high 
• levels of violent content on television tend to have high levels of aggressive be- 
havior. regardless of television viewing lime, socioeconomic status, or school 
. pci for mao re. These parti:,!-, apperr to rule out as aUtrnative e\p:anu:ionS sim- 
ple television exposure, social status and general competence as a student. 

A particularly sophisticated correlational study of television and 
aggression was undertaken by 1 efkowitz, l-ron. Walder. and Huesmann 
(1971). The Lefkowit/. ct al. report is based on a longitudinal study of the 
entire... population of children of a particular ape in a i n rat New York 
county and involved approximately 900 youngsters. Designed from the 
outset to relate children's aggressive behavior to various familial, social, 
and experimental factors which might influence it. these investigators 
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employed a peer measurement technique of aggression (focusing 
exclusively upon acts which would harm or irritate other persons). The 
measurement instrument has been amply researched (\V alder, Abclson, 

Pi ron. Banta and Uulicht. 1961) and accepted by investigators of 
different theoretical persuasions (e.g., Feshbach and Singer, 1971). 

The first measures obtained in this study of television and aggression 
revealed a significant relationship, for male subjects, between the 
amount of television violence which they watched in the third grade and 
independently assessed peer ratings of aggression in the classroom at 
that time (Eron, 1963). This correlational finding was later replicated 
with a different sample — eighth grade boys and girls in an urban city in 

the South. . . . . 

Lcfkowilz ct al. recently completed the longitudinal phase of their 
study by obtaining data from more than 400 of the youngsters whom 
they had studied ten years earlier. The measures obtained included peer 
ratings of aggicssion at this age, self-reports of aggression in- an 
interview, ancf self-reports of various aspccis of television viewing. The 
results of this ten-year followup showed that (but again only for boys) 
amount of aggression watched in the third grade was significantly related 

to peer ratings of aggression at age 1 9. 

Additionally, using a sophisticated approach technically icfcned to as 
a ewss-hfiged panel design* Lcfkowilz cl al. snowed that their findings 
provide stronger evidence for a causal relationship than is usually avail- 
able from correlational studies. To understand the basic logic behind 
this approach, 4 consider the possibility, raised in our earlier, discussion 
of correlation studies, that a relationship will appear between overt ag- 
gression and preferences for aggressive television simply because per- 
sons who ate more willing to use aggression themselves are also more 
likely to enjoy seeing it used by others in television dramas. This is an 
important "rival hypothesis" to the notion that seeing aggressive televi- 
sion onuses aggressive behavior. However, if the rival hypothesis were 
correct, preferences for aggressive television at age 19 in the Lcfkowilz 
ct al. study should "go together" with overt aggression in the third grade 
as closely as preferences for aggressive programs in the third grade go 
with aggression at age 19. In other words, the relationships, if accounted 

for by a constant third variable, should go both ways in time. • 

In contrast, if television aggression docs cause aggressive behavior 
later, it would be plausible to find a link between earlier television 
watching and later aggression but not vice versa. This is exactly what 
was disclosed by the Lcfkowilz ct al. data. Third-grade preferences for 
arnressivc television. predicted later aggression, but later television pref- 
erences did not t eiatc to the youngsters’ earlier aggressive behavior at 
all. For this reason, it is reasonable id agree with the investigators’ inter- 
pretation of their findings: that, for hoys, . .on the basis of the cioss- 
lasi'.cd correlations, the most plausible single causal hypothesis would 
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appear to be that watching violent television in the third grade leads to 
the building of aggressive habits** and **. . .that a substantial compo- 
nent of aggression at all three grade levels and a particularly large com- 
ponent at the thirteenth grade can be predicted better by the amount of 
television violence which the child watched in the third grade than by 
any other causal variable measured and reinforces the contention that 
there is a cause and effect relation between the violence content of tele- 
vision and overt aggressive behavior.*’ 

The possibility that many of the effects of viewing aggressive televi- 
sion arc cumulative over many years as suggested by I.efkowiu et al., is 
also raised by the Stein and Friedrich report. These latter investigators • 
did not find a relationship between interpersonal aggression during the 
first few weeks of nursery school and home viewing of aggression for 
their very young O-5-year-uld) subjects, although such a relntionsnip 
has been repeatedly found for older children and adolescents. (I hcic aie 
of course, other possibilities, and Friedrich list several of them.) 

The correlational studies of Dominick and Greenberg (1971), of. Lef- 
kowitz et al. (1971), of McIntyre and Teevan (1971) and of McLeod et al. 
(1971) uniformly show an association between exposure to aggressive 
television and aggressive attitudes and/or behavior for elementary 
school-age and adolescent subjects. The fact that the Lefixowitz et al. 
study shows such an cflcct only for boys is less inconsistent than it ap- 
pears at first blush, since the measure focused on the actual perform- 
ance of aggressive acts, negatively sanctioned for girls in our culture, 
while the other studies focused on approval for aggression or other alti- 
tudinal measures. This last study is also best able to stand in its own 
right, because it uses the longitudinal cross-lagged correlational ap- 
proach. 

All these correlational studies may be legitimately challenged as not 
firmly .showing causation', they should, however, increase our confid- 
ence in the external validity (the applicability beyond the laboratory) of 
experimental studies designed to elucidate causal relationships and un- 
derlying processes if a consistent pattern emerges. 

Disinhibitory effects: experimental studies 

A number of studies conducted during the 1960s showed that observa- 
tion of filmed or televised aggression would disinhihit children s willing- 
ness to aggress on a variety ol measures. 

In a relatively early experiment. Lovaas (1961) showed that nurseiy 
school children's aggressive behavior would be increased following 
exposure to symbolic aggressive stimuli. One group of subjects saw 
sequences from an aggressive film entitled Ranting Mutch which prov- 
ided an almost continual display of one cartoon figure aggressing against 
another by hitting, biting, an d the like. A second group of children saw a 
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film depicting three baby bears and a mother bear engaging in gentle play 
activity. Following the film, subjects were presented* with two large 
toys, and their play activities were observed. Depressing the lever on 
the aggressive toy mechanism automated a doll who turned and hit a 
second doll on the head with a slid:. Depressing the lever on the nonag- 
gressive toy apparatus triggered a wooden ball, enclosed in a cage, to 
jump through obstacles. The subjects were presented with the doll toy 
and the ball toy side by side, so that they could operate either toy or both 
simultaneously, if they wished. Children engaged in significantly more 
play with the hitting dolls after exposure to the aggressive film than after 
the nenaggressive film. 5 

In view of the fact that most television programs appear to depict ag- 
gression as a potent technique for power and achievement, studies 
which have focused upon the inhibiting and disinhibiling effects of con- 
sequences accruing to a model for aggression are of particular import- 
ance. In one such study, Randura, Ross, and Ross, (1963) exposed one 
group of nursery school boys and girls to a television program in which 
one character, Johnny, refuses another, Rocky, the opportunity to play 
with some toys. The program goes on to show a series of aggressive res- 
ponses by Rocky, including hitting Johnny with a rubber ball, shooting 
darts at Johnny’s cars, hitting Johnny with a baton, lassoing him with a 
huk.*hoop, and so on. At the end of this sequence. Reeky, the aggressor, 
is playing with ail of Johnny's toys, treating himself to sweet beverages 
and cookies, and. finally departs with Johnny s hobby horse under his 
arm and a sack of Johnny’s toys over his shoulder. At this point, a com- 
mentator announces that Rocky was victorious. In a second group, the 
program was rearranged so that after Rocky s initial aggression, Johnny 
retaliated in kind by administering a sound thrashing to the aggressor. 

Two other groups served as controls; in one, a nonaggressivc but 
highly expressive television program was observed, and in the second 
no television program was seen, Children’s subsequent aggressive res- 
• ponses while playing for twenty minutes in a special test room constitut- 
ed the primary dependent measure. The results clearly showed that chil- 
dren who observed a ic warded aggressor showed far more aggression 
themselves than children in the other groups. Moreover, at the conclu- 
sion of the experiment the children were asked to state which of the 
character's, Rocky or Johnny, they would prefer to emulate. Sixty per- 
cent of those who observed Rocky rewarded for his behavior indicated 
that they would select him as a model, whereas only of those who 
saw him punished indicated that they would choose to emulate him. 
Additionally, the authors noted a classic example of how socially repre- 
hensible but successful modeled aggressive acts may in'Uicnce children. 
One of the girls, who had expressed marked disapproval of Rocky’s ag- 
gressive behavior as it occurred, later exhibited many of his aggressive 
responses. Finally, in an apparent effort to make her emulation of the 
ruthless but succes.\ful Rocky complete, she turned to the experimenter 
and inquiicd, “Do you have a sack here?” 
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Ukc research in direct imitative effects, investigations of dislnhitaito- 
ry effects have n.tt been limited to the study of play activities, l or exam- 
ple, in a scries of three experiments. Walters and Llewellyn- homas 
i| 9 f,t) evaluated the influence of film-mediated aggressive models upon 
hospital attendants, high school boys, and young fcma'eadults.n these 
studies subjects in experimental groups watched the Knife right scene 
from the movie Rebel Without u Cause , while control subjects watched 
ascqucnce which showed adolescents engaging in ncuvb 

tics Both before and after exposure to the film all subjects were asked 
MSS in what was Ostensibly a "conditioning' 1 expcrlmen 
which required them to administer electric shocks to another person for 
making “errors" on n learning task. The difference in the intensity of 
shocks which the subjects administered in the two sessions served as the 
primary dependent measure. In all three experiments, subjects vxposid 
Ui tlte iigarcssivc film signiflcantly raised the sltock levels vvh eh they 
administered relative to the controls. It is important to no e that tim 
heightened aegression was manifested in a situation entirely diffsis.it 
from the one depicted in the film . and by subjects drawn from three rath- 

cr different subcultures. , , . 

A particularly well-designed study of the effects of observing aggros- 
sion was conducted by Hartmann 11%?). In .his ^esuga mn. dc hn- 
queiit adolescent boys were either angered or treated nculially and 1 Ihsn 
showed cue of three films, tv.o of which were aggressive in content. 
Regardless of whether they were angered or not. secu.g an i.ggiessi\c 
film produced more subsequent aggression (ostensible electric shoc.ws U 
! "other person) than did the neutral film. Moreover, and of particular 
importance, boys with a past history of aggressive behavior were more 
agnessive than other boys. This finding, and a similar finding by \\olf 
and Baron (1971) (comparing college students and convicts w tlh rv'coids 
of assaultive crimes) provide validation for the assertion ilia it 
measures involving button pressing which (ostensibly) inlncts harm an. 
related to interpersonal aggression in naturalistic situations. - 

A study reported by Ih-shbach and Singer (1971a). also involving ado- 
lescent boys, is directly at odds v. ith both the ft idings of the W a hers and 
Thomas and Hartmann studies and with the preponderance of iiscarch 
in the area. The study was conducted with approximately ‘ICO boy s who 
• were carolled either in tciOenlial private schools or m boys homes 
servine youngsters svho are either mildly disturbed or whose families arc 
um'bbf lo cr.re for them. Approximately half the subjects ,n each mo- 
tion were permitted to watch a predominantly aggressiv e d M of U k 
vision programs while the remaining subjects were permitted to vetch a 

diet cou.ai ling primarily nonagerossivc programs. 

Among the subiects front the four boys care homes, signt.iunl dif- 
ferences' between' the groups were found on measures of aggressive 
K'havior in thice of them (as rated by institutional personnell dunng the 
six weeks of the experiment. Specifically, in these institutions. I<ys 
exposed to the predominantly aggressive diet were less aggressive than 
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Ihose exposed predominantly (o non aggressive programs, in contrast, 
the data reveal virtually no significant dilfereneex between the aggres- 
sive and the control program groups for boys in the private schools. 
However, although limited to lower-class institutionalized males of a 
particular age range, the results reported by Fcshbnch and Singer remain 
an anomalous outcome. Unfortunately, there arc a number of funda- 
mental design problems in this study which cast doubt on both the inter- 
nal and the external validity of the outcome. For example, in two of the 
three institutions in which significant results were obtained the control 
(“non-aggressive diet”) subjects objected very strongly because Hat - 
man was not available to them. The experimenters then acceded to the 
demand by adding this program to the control diet. Another problem is 
that the data themselves were collected by untrained institutional em- 
ployees rather than by trained personnel, but no adequate reliability 
checks appear to have been made nor was the probability of rater bias 
dealt with systematically. Additionally, the control group boys may 
have behaved more aggressively because of being deprived of some of 
their favorite programs. A more complete discussion regarding the 
Feshbach and .Singer study appears in another V olume 5 in this series. 

In a more recent study, Liebert and Karon (1971, in this volume) 
sought to invcstigate.thc question of whether exposure to aggression, as 
modeled in actual television fare, would disinhibit younger children in 
terms of their willingness to hurt another child. The investigators ex- 
posed children of botit sexes and two age groups (5-6. J>-9 years) to brief 
excerpts taken directly from publicly broadcast television shows. For 
children in one group, these excerpts depicted instances of aggression (a 
brutal list fight, a shooting, and the like), while for children in a second 
condition, exciting but nonaggressivc sporting events were shown. Fol- 
lowing exposure to one of these two programs, children in both groups 
were provided with a series of opportunities to either hurt or help anoth- 
er child by pushing, respectively, either a red or a green button. The 
children wcie told that pushing the green button would help this child 
(who was not actually present during the study) to win a prize, but that 
pushing the red button would hurt him. In addition, they were informed 
that the longer they pushed either button, the more the other child would 
be helped or hurt. Rcsuhs’iiklieated that children who had observed the 
violent scenes pushed the red button for a significantly longer period of 
time than thOoC v>. iio had observed the nonaggressixe scenes. 

In another study concerned with disiuhihitory effects, heifer and' 
Roberts (1971, in this volume) obtained information on the subsequent 
willingness to aggress of children and adolescents (kindc.gartcncrs 
through twelfth graders) after they watched television programs which 
differed in the amount of violent content displayed. The programs were 
taken directly from the air. without editing. 'I he children were first test- 
ed on their levali and understanding of the motives and consequences of 
the violent acts which the v had seen and were then tested on a specially 
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designed response hierarchy of their willingness to aggress. The. child 
was presented with a series of real-life situations (“You're standing In 
line for a drink of water. A kid comes along and just pushes you out of 
line. What do you do?”) and asked to choose between a pair of alterna- 
tive responses. One of the alternatives whs typically aggressive (“Push 
them”), while the other was not (“Go awa^"). 

In addition to finding that children chose physical aggression on the 
response hierarchy described above more often at older than at younger 
ages, they also found an important relationship between the amount of 
violence in the program a child viewed and his subsequent willingness to 
select physically aggressive responses after television viewing. 

Specifically, the more violent programs reliably produced higher lev- 
els of aggressive responding than the less violent ones. It is of further 
interest that, in this experiment, understanding the motivations for, and 
consequences of t violence in a program did not account to a significant 
degree for the aggression scores. It appears that the instigating effect of 
viewing violence is not reduced by an increased understanding of the 
motivations and consequences which surround it, at least for this mea- 
sure and these age groups. It is also of interest to note that the differen- 
tial effects of program content upon willingness to aggress tended to 
vary with age. although these differences are not significant. The nature 
of the tendency is that the relationship between amount of violence and 
subsequent physical aggression on the response hierarchy measure tend- 
ed to be greater for kindergarteners and third grade children than for 
children in the sixth, ninth, or twelfth grades. 

In interpreting their results and correctly identifying the study s major 
methodological weaknesses, l.cifcr and Roberts note: 

Whatever analysis was performed, ihe amount of violence in the program af- 
fected iltc amount of agj.-rosicn subsequently chosen. Nothing else about the 
program— the context within which violence was presented— seemed to influ- 
ence subsequent aggression. Furthermore, our mcusuicx of understanding of 
the cues hypothesized to control aggression— motivations and consequences— 
did not relate at till to aggression choices. These results arc not encouraging in 
their implications: however, they should he interpreted with some caution. All 
children were tested on their under standing of the motivations and consequenc- 
es in the programs before they were tested os; the response hieiatchy. 

l.cifcr and Roberts also report six other studies, varying in their major 
puipo&cs. in which the elTccts of televised aggression upon children’s 
aggressive choices could be assessed. Three of these provide further 
evidence for a disiiihibilory elfect while none suggests a decrease in ag- 
gressiveness after exposure to aggression. This latter negative finding, is 
of some interest. Even observing aggression which had both bad mo- 
tives and bad consequences (in programs produced by special editing) 
did not reduce aggression relative to a nonageressive program. 

While television and film programs, as typically observed in both na- 
turalistic and laboratory situations, do not formally state whether they 
are real or fictional in character, the provision of such specific introduc- 
tions and descriptions may potentially pla* tin important role in their 
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effects. For example, Orson Welles’s radio play version of II. 0. 
Wells’s War of the Worlds was apparently perceived as reality rather 
than fiction by many adult listeners, some of whom went into the streets 
armed in order to defend themselves against invading Martians. Parents 
who observe that their children are becoming upset by stories, movies, 
and television plays often provide reassurance that what is being seen or 
heard is “just a story” or “not real.” Do such reminders, explanations, 
or “identifying statements” moderate the influence of observing aggres- 
sion on television? 

A series of experiments conducted by Feslibach (1971, this volume) 
was designed to determine if the effects of film- mediated violence upon 
children varies as a function of whether the material was said to be taken 
from “real life” or was specifically identified and labeled at the outset as 
fictional or fantasy material. 

Feshbach advanced the hypothesis that “. . .aggressive tendencies 
should be lessened or unaffected to the extent that dramatic content 
functions as fantasy in the larger, cognitive sense and is perceived as 
fantasy in the narrower, fictional sense. If the dramatic content is per- 
ceived as 'real,* the possibility of facilitating aggression through such 
processes as imitation, instruction, and disinhibition should be consider- 
ably enhanced.” He reported three experiments related to this hypothe- 
sis. In the first of these, in which the subjects were 9-11 -year-old boys 
from cither lower- or middle-class families, three experimental condi- 
tions were used: real aggression, fantasy aggression, and control. 
Among those in the aggression conditions, half the subjects in each 
group witnessed a war sequence and the other half saw a police action 
sequence. Control children were shown either a circus film or no televi- 
sion whatsoever. The dependent measure was a response box designed 
as an “aggression machine” and was similar to the widely accepted type 
of apparatus used by Maffick and McCandlcss (1%6) and by I.icbcrt and . 
Baron (1971) in their report in this volume. 

In addition to the fact that actual newsreels or movie scenes from Hol- 
lywood were used, subjects in each of the groups were specifically 
“set” by the experimenter in terms of what they were about to sec. 
Thus, for example, boys exposed to the reality-army film were told that 
they were “. . .going to sec a war film made by a Hollywood studio. 
Following observation of one of the films, the subjects were adminis- 
tered an* adjective check list to assess their moods. Subsequently, they 
pci formed on the aggression machine. While some interesting changes 
both in mood and in program evaluations were noted, no significant 
overall differences were obtained on the measure of aggression against 
another person. 

In his second experiment, Feshbach employed the same violent film 
for both fantasy and reality groups, but, as he notes, “. . .under clearly 
different set conditions. In one experimental treatment, the subject he- 
IL' vrit he vims seeliu* a film of a real event; in another treatment, the sub- 
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fictional." In the fantasy set condition, the subjects were told: W c " rc 
•oine to show you a film that was made in a Hollywood studio. I he story 
is about a student riot. You might have seen some of the actors on 
television before.” The aggressive film was a combination of the 
campus riot reality and fantasy films of his first experiment. 

The adjective mood list was again presented prior to the opportunity 
to aggress, so the study shares the methodological problem of .an inter- 
vening test" that also weakens the l.eifer and Roberts investigation. 
Results clearly indicated that children exposed to the aggressive reality • 
film arc more aggressive than those exposed cither to no film or to the 
fantasy one. Likewise, as Fcshbach had expected, children in the : fanta- 
sy set condition showed less aggiession than children who had not ob- 
served a film at all. No important changes in mood, as measured by a 
questionnaire, v.cre detected. It is unfortunate that this experiment did 
not include a control group in which no "set" at all was given, us, 
especially since many young childicn may perceive fictional teles i>ton 
drama as presenting real-life situations, it would he difficult to extrapo- 
late from the data as they stand to naturalistic television viewing by .chil- 
dren. Nonetheless, the finding is potentially quite important, and the 
hypothesis clearly merits further research. . , , :rf 

In a third experiment, Fcshbach endeavored to determine the uiffcr- 
ential effects of reality vs fantasy set on aggression machine be luv mr 
when subjects were told that the aggression machine was to be discon 
nccted so that they would only be "imagining ‘ the consequences of 
pushing various buttons. No statistically significant differences vveie 

obtained in that small, exploratory study. . 

Laboratory studies of .the sort described above provide the best 
source of information about basic processes and causal relationships. 
However, to assure generality of such findings to the more complex nat- 
ural environment, such investigation must be supplemented by correla- 
tional studies (such as those considered in the preceding section) and. if 
nn&sihlc also bv experimental field studies. 

p 'flic investigation conducted by Stein and Friedrich ( 1971 ) emp oyed 
the experimental method in a relatively naturalistic situation in order to 
determine some of the cumulative or longcr-rangc effects of observing . 
television upon children. The subjects in the Stein experiment were 97 
children (52 boys and 45 girls) between three and one-halt and five and • 
onc-lralf years of age, who were systematically exposed to UlcMsion 
programs of differing content during the course of their participation in a 

W ?Ws carctullv designed experiment involved an initial measurement 
• period in which the free play of children in the nursery school was ob- 
served and rated according to a variety of categories; a four-week • exper- 
imental period ia which children were systematically exposed c.ll.ir to 
" .uessivc cartoons and S„ r cn„.v,\. neutrai television pro- 

' gamming, (children working on a farm and the She) . and prosocial pro- 
gramming (episodes from the program Mistcrogcrs \eighhorhoivi. .»'v 
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a two-week postviewing period in which effects could be observed and 

aS Thc children were exposed to the programs or films for approximately 
20 minutes Per day, three limes a week during a four- week period. 
Burins this time, and during the two-week postview ng penod. hc chih 
dren’s' behavior was again systematically observed in the natural, sue 
preschool situation. Behavior ratings included measures of wresston. 
prosocial behavior, and self-control.* They were checked earc uH fo. 
rcliabiliiv and collected by raters who were blind to the children s 
treatment. Analyses of data were based on four observation periods, 
because the first and second two weeks of the experimental period wue 
separated so as to identify changes during this lime in the elf eels of the 

Ostein ami Friedrich found that children who were initially in the upper 
half of the sample in interpersonal aggression subsequently showc 
greater interpersonal aggression if they were exposed to the 
programming than if they were exposed tocUher -t.c ucu.ra or pr socia 
nrui'r immine: but children who were initially low in aggression did not 
I' . i difterciitHIv to these treatments. Children exposed to the pro- 
soch'l rn d a e id nil tel e v i si o a programs did no, differ from each other on 
these liimisuresof interpersonal aggression. The investigators appro- 
piilcty described their findings on this measure as follows. 

These res,,!,, s„ tP es, children wh. 

aggressive lelevi«,c (»«»«« ». «»•> • "I j „ „ r alun ,li<tie hehesior ' 

would under neutral conditions, thess, .*■ viewing 

MSSasass 

postviewing period. . 

In contrast to the effects detected for interpersonal aggress non the 
television programs did not have a systematic : effect upon either funla. y 
a«*crcssion or accrcssion toward inanimaic objects. ..m 

Tsecond measure on which the programswerc ■> honvn » »vc dd - 
cn ti P | effects upon children was prosociol self-contiol. 1 his term rcia 
to measures of rule obedience, tolerance of delay, and task persislancc 
vvl l h the children showed in a variety of nursery school situations. 
Results showed clearly that children exposed to the prosocia! television 
Proems sXqi.cn, fv displayed higher levels of self-control on each of 
these measures than did children exposed to the aggressive pterin s. 
while those observing the neutral programs generally showed self-vi 
I rot which fell between the other tv.o groups. 1 hesc findings wcic part e- 
ul nlv true for children with relatively high IQs. Moreover, the ousel . 
of the changes in the two groups appeared to have been antithetical; that 
h children Who observed the aggressive programs decreased on these 
measures' of self-control relative to the baseline, wh.b- thoxc » ■« ^ 
served prosocial programs generally increased. Hu's, ns Me in 
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Friedrich note: “following the procedure of using the Neutral group ns 
the comparison point for evaluating the effects of the experimental treat- 
ments, it appears that the aggressive, programs have a deleterious *f- 
feet on children’s willingness to tolerate delay , and to a lesser extent, on 

rule obedience.’* . . , . . 

The effects of the programs on children s prosocial behavior were 

somewhat more complicated, because they interacted with the socio- 
economic background of the children. Specifically, exposure to the pro- 
social television programs produced an increase in prosocial intei per- 
sona! behavior among the lower-class children, while exposure to the 
awessive programs resulted in a similar increase among the children 
from higher socioeconomic backgrounds. Thus, the investigators note 
that for the latter group, the reduction in self-control pioJuccd.by ag- 
gressive programs was accompanied by: 

Increased soviet interaction that was primarily cooperative. It appears. Utcrc- 
fore, (hut the a£.!tre$*ivc prop. rams had tenoral sumulntinj; effect for the r . , 
SliS children that led to higher social imeracti-n and lower levels of pu tonal 
• control. For those who were already ayyreisivc. it led to aggression as wcl1 - * 



EVALUATION AND SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

Reccni research on the relationship between children s viewing of tel- 
evision violence and their aggressive behavior was reviewed in the light 
of theoretical and methodological issues. The data suggest consistently 
that children are exposed to a heavy dose of violence on television. It is 
also clear that they can and dp retain some of the aggressive behaviors 
which they sec, and ate often able to reproduce them. Dilfcrcnces in 
rcall as a function of ape arc in the expected direction (better recall 
with increasin': age). Differences in recall as a function of content are 
less clearly understood, but violent content appears lobe learned and 
remembered at least as Well as nonviolent fare. . .... 

Children often accept and directly imitate observed aggression in their 
play activities if the observed performances have been rewarded or have 
reaped no consequences. They also report copying actual televised se- 
quences in phv. Punishment to an aggressive model leads children to 
avoid reproduction of the exemplary behavior, but does not prevent 
learning or subsequent performance under more favorable circum- 
stances. ; . 

Correlational studies show a regular association between aggressive 

television viewing and variety of measures of aggression, rot 
measures of atiihides and approval of aggression, such a result often 
appears for both sexes. When measures of aggressive behavior are con- 
sidered. the relationship may be limited to boys. These correlational 
studies have employed impressively broad samples in terms of range of 
‘economic backgrounds and family chaiactoiistics. 
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It is important to note that the correlational results, while generally 
consistent, point to a moderate (rather than a strong) relationship be* 
tween watching television violence and subsequent aggressive attitudes 
and behavior. Further, the relationship is attenuated by the presence of 
certain family and cultural characteristics. Just as a child’s food diet or 
exercise arc related to his health but do not predict it exclusively or even 
predominantly, children's exposure to television violence is related to 
some measures of aggression. Correlational studies support, but do not 
prove, the hypothesis of a causal relationship between exposure to tele* 
vision violence and aggression. 

P.x peri mental studies of disinhibitory and inhibitory effects prepon- 
derantly show that observing violence can lead to an increase in a child 
observer’s willingness to aggtess. These findings are also consistent with 
the correlational data. Hut, as Berkowitz has noted, it is important to 
distinguish between the statement that observation of violence can have 
such effects and that it nvV/havc them for any particular child or pro- 
gram, since . .a good many situational and personal factors influence 
the relationship between witnessed violence and the likelihood of ag- 
gressive actions by observers, including the observers' attitudes toward 
the violent event, the extent to which they are set to act aggressively, 
their aggressive habits, etc.” 

Recent studies provide support for each of the qualifiers mentioned 
above. For example. Stein and Friedrich found that naturalistic aggres- 
sion was increased by watching aggressive cartoons only for children 
who were relatively aggressive initially; Feshbach found that a specific 
fantasy set actually reversed the usual impact of having aggression; and 
FI; man. Liebert, Friesen, Harrison, Zlatchin, Maltnslrom. and Baron 
(1971) found that the 5-6-year-old boys in the Liebert and Baron study 
were instigated by observing aggression only if they displayed positive 
•scint affects while viewing. 

Fvidencc supporting the assertion that televised violence can reduce 
aggression is scant and is directly at odds with correlational data based 
on widely varied samples as tapped by many different researchers. 

Almost all experimental studies have some methodological flaws. The 
I.eifer and Roberts (1971) study injected an intervening test between 
exposure to violence and their measures of aggression; the stimulus 
materials employed by Liebert and Baron (1971) preserved a story line 
in the aggressive program but not in the nonaggrossixe one; .Stein and 
Friedrich's control group observed films while the other groups watched 
actual television programs. An extended list would encompass almost all 
the other exp mi menial studies cited in this paper. It is important, how- 
ever. that each of these flaws tends to be unique rather than shared by all 
of the investigators. The studies are quite consistent in the overall direc- 
tion of their findings and, in the aggregate, may be defended soundly 
agfiinst charges of confounded effects. - 
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While it is possible to thoughtfully analyze any given investigation 
regarding the question of adequacy of design, there is no easy answer to 
the question of their external applicability. In fact, sophisticated re- 
searchers have long ago forsaken the concept of the “critical experi- 
ment” regarding any sort of final knowledge about general processes in 
the social sciences. Instead, it is widely agreed that the best solution lies 
in considering the accumulated weight of evidence on a particular issue, 
coming variously from surveys, correlational studies, and experiments 
conducted both in the laboratory and in the field. If the balance is suffi- 
ciently tipped when a variety of methods, approaches, and laboratories 
arc considered, then the researcher can draw conclusions of social appl- 
icability with some confidence. 

The present writer believes that the findings discussed here, in con- 
junction with the considerable body of earlier research, warrant formal- 
ly advancing some tentative conclusions into the arena of public debate. 
Specifically, the following summary is suggested by the data in aggre- 
gate: 

1. It has been shown convincingly that children are exposed to a sub- 
stantial amount of violent content on television, and that they can re- 
member and learn from such exposure. 

2. Correlaiios.al studies have disclosed a regular association between 
aggressive television viewing and a variety of measures of aggression, 
employing impressively broad samples in terms of range of economic 
background and geographic and family characteristics. 

3. 'Experimental studies preponderantly support the hypothesis that 
there is a directional, causal link between exposure to television viol- 
ence and an observer’s subsequent aggressive behavior. 

It has been repeatedly shown in experimental studies of observing 
aggression in film and television formats that, under some circum- 
stances. disinhibitory effects can occur in samples covering the age 
gamut from preschool children to mature adults. At almost every age 
range, such findings have been found by at least two or more independ- 
ent research teams. These results generally mesh with the now numer- 
ous coi relational studies which are able to approach more closely the 
situations in which viewing, and aggression, occur natu r:\listically . Stud- 
ies failing to produce statistically reliable results are a distinct minority, 
and those suggesting that seeing aggression reduces aggression are rare 
enough to be called anomalous. 

If a probabilistic view of the accumulated evidence is taken, as it typi- 
cally is in the health sciences, the weight of the evidence to date would 
seem to represent real progress in determining the etlccts of violence on 
television upon youngsters. Specifically, there is more than a trivial ba- 
sis for a “best guess*' conclusion which is central to the major question: 
At least under some circumstances, exposure to televised agression 
cur, lead children to accept what they have seen as a partial I’liide for 
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their own actions. Asa result, the present entertainment offerings of the 
television medium may he contributing, in some measure, to the aggres- 
sive behavior of many normal children. Such an effect has now been 
shown in a wide variety of situations. 

FOOTNOTES 

1. Sincere thanks arc due to Emily Davidson, Diane Lichert, John 

Neale, Jacqueline Portnoy, Rita Poulos. and Michael Sobol for their 
assistance in the preparation of this paper. The opinions expressed 
herein remain the responsibility of the author, not of the stall of the 
Television and Social Behavior program nor necessarily of the inves- 
tigators whose work is described. . 

2. According to the usage of Bandura and V,' alters, inhibitory and dism- 
hibitory effects may include responses which are dissimilar to those 
displayed by the model, but the emphasis is placed upon the fact that 
a class of behaviors can be alTcctcd. Thus, for these theorists, dis- 
similarity is not a <&'ff/ti<vpproperiy of the processes. • 

3. It may not be immediately obvious that this last question is a correla- 
tional one. It is. however, merely an alternate form of the question: 
Do the effects of television go together with the sex of the observei? 

4 It should be emphasized that this explanation is intended only to illus- 
trate the reasoning involved in litis technique, and does not fully re- 
flect its complexities. A complete discussion may be found in :seale 

and l.iehcrt (in press). , . . 

5. An analogous experiment conducted by Larder (1 showed a simi- 
lar increase in preference for an aggressive toy by children who had 
merely heard an aggressive story, as compared with children who 

had been exposed to a nonaegressive story. . 

6. While many interesting correlations reported by Stem and Fricdncn 
will not be reviewed in this paper, it is of some interest that overall 
measures of interpersonal aggression and interpersonal prosocial 
behavior were positively related; i.e., they tended to go togcincr. 
Thus children who were more aggressive were also more likely to 
engage in prosoejal types of activities. It is extremely important to 
note that this result docs not mean that the two categories will be 
similarly susceptible to such additional influences as the effects ot 
television. For example, in adults, height and weight (as measures or 
body size) are also positively i elated. Nonetheless, if we consider he 
effects of a change of diet (in this case nutritional diet rather than tel- 
evision diet), ii is clear that three milkshakes daily would reauiiV in- 
crease the weight of most people hut would not influence the heig.it 
of any of them. Thus, posime relationships between two measures 
do not mean that both of them will be equally influenced by the pres- 
ence or absence of some sort of treatment. 
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Appendix A: 
TV and Social Learning: 
A Summary of the Experimental Effects 
of Observing Filmed Aggression 



Gloria D. Strauss and Rita W. Poulos 



This appendix presents the major results of studies appearing in Tele- 
vision and Social llch:tvior: an nit notated bibliography of rescare h fo- 
cusing on television *>• impact on children (Atkin, Murray, and Nayman, 
i97iv p rc pared under the auspices of the National Institute of Mental 
Health. All research reports included here are experimental in nature 
and were designed to explore the olTccls of filmed aggression on the atti* 
tudes and/or behavior of the audience. Additionally , each report met the 
following requirements: 

1. One or more groups of subjects were exposed to films or television 
programs displaying violence or aggression. 

2. At least one group of subjects was not exposed to film or television 
aggressive content, thereby constituting a control condition. 

3. At least one dependent variable was examined which might tap 
subjects' aggression, whether measured bchaviorally or through attitude 
questionnaires. 

4. A statistically significant result was obtained. 

The material is presented in two lists. The first includes those studies 
which lend support to the hypothesis that observing filmed violence can 
instigate aggression by the viewer. The second group of studies includes 
those which support the hypothesis that observing filmed violence can 
.cduec'aggrcssivc behavior by the viewer. 

It should be noted that this is not an independent literature search, 
since even studies conducted more recently for the Television and So- 
cial Behavior program or many cited in Liebert’s review arc not includ- 
ed. Rather, it is an attempt to summarize the findings of experiments in- 
cluded in the Atkin. Murray, and Nayman bibliography according to 
their relevance to a particular pair of opposing hypotheses. 
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The following studies provide support for the hypothesis 
that viewing aggression con instigate aggression: (Continued) 
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